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Editorial 
In devoting this number of THe Lisrary Wortp in the main to county libraries, we shall 
not, we think, be guilty of producing what the journalists call “‘ stale matter.” There was a 
time when county libraries appeared to dominate all small meetings of librarians and even 

red to obsess conferences ; a new thing always creates in its advocates and workers 
an enthusiasm which, to some, appears to be out of proportion. We say “ appears to be ” 
because many town librarians felt that their own work was being by-passed and occasionally 
belittled. Cooler minds, however, realised from the beginning that the first stages of county 
library development were as acorns from which oaks would inevitably grow. Few move- 
ments have the social importance that the county libraries undoubtedly have. —s 
from the librarianship point of view, it can now be said that the county libraries have prov: 
themselves. The service as yet is uneven, as is inevitable ; the movement began and grew 
in times of great stringency ; and even those who advocated it, and it may be those who 
financed it, did not see its full possibilities. Growth will continue and in time the county 
library movement will be as fully organised as that of the great city libraries. 

. * * * 


* * 


AND ALL THE USUAL FEATURES. 


. 


ae of the movement. The name “ county library” suggests that as there is a County 
so there might be a central county library, dedicated primarily to the interests and litera- 
ture of the county and aéting as a reference library for all those areas which have none, staffed 
by experts, and conneéted by telephone and other means of communication with all parts 
of the area served. This is an ideal towards which most county librarians work, but it is a 
very far away one in some counties. The second problem is that of the relation of county 
and town. Theory has urged, and commonsense would seem to support the view, that 
all libraries in a county would benefit by close inter-working arrangements. Owing, how- 
ever, possibly to the meagre nature of county provision in praétice it has been proved that 
towns with a population approximating to 30,000 can be more individual and give better 
attention if they are independent of county control. This view was stated in a course of 
leétures to finance Students at the Institute of Municipal Treasurers as recently as last month, 
and the experience of several counties seems to warrant it. The case of Stroud in Gloucester- 
shire, a town of less than 9,000 people, seems to be the single instance to the contrary. 

The third problem is the inter-locking of the county library service with the education 
yey This has its advocates and its critics, and here we cannot deal with the matter as we 

not think any good would come of immediate discussion. 
* * 


* * * * 


The outstanding questions are those which were raised in this Nongeny at the very begin- 


We can confidently say that there are no better writers on the county side of our work 
than those whose articles we publish. On the problem of small town and county Mr. Oliph 
Smith brings experience not only as County Librarian of Herefordshire but a long praétical 
connexion with work in the essentially urban county of Middlesex. Mr. Raymond Irwin, the 
Lancashire County Librarian, presented to the last Conference a paper on “‘ County Library 
Headquarters Buildings” which was in advance of anything on the subjeét, and is likely 
to remain a standard one. Mr. A. H. Gillgrass occupies a high position in the County Libraries 
Seétion of the Library Association and has made a thorough study of his subje&; indeed, 
publicity must be one of the essentials of the work. 
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The Library Association brought into being last month a School Libraries Seétion in 
which it united teacher-librarians and whole-time librarians of schools ; it is probably akin 
in character to the University and Research Seétion, but the problems of the. school in library 
matters are somewhat different from those of the university. The Seétion is already a sub- 
Stantial one numerically, and no doubt will form a valuable focus for a very interesting side 
of librarianship. A somewhat farcical position has arisen from the faé that on the very day 
on which this Section was formed, another group of school librarians met in London and 
formed an independent School Library Association. This is most unfortunate. The argument 
on which the independent association was formed appears to be that the library in the school 
is an integral part of the school and should be controlled by teachers. This is not disputed, 
but it is an incomplete statement. As was pointed out at the School Libraries Seétion, the 
Charter of the Library Association requires it to take in charge all kinds of librarianship. 
So far as the teaching side of schools is concerned, the loyalty of the teacher must be to his 
own profession. It is felt, however, that he would benefit if on the problems of the library 
in the school he were in intimate touch with other librarians whose —_ experience has 
probably solved nearly all his problems already. The fine adjustment of the two points of 
view should not be difficult. We hope the independent association will see the wisdom of 
becoming part of the Library Association as soon as possible. 

* * * * * * 

Our attention has been drawn to the case of a reader in Rhondda who cannot get non- 
fiction books, which are all he is interested in, to read. He is unemployed and unable to 
afford postages. The county does not co-operate with Rhondda, or, rather, Rhondda prefers 
to be an independent library authority ; and Rhondda has no money for libraries, or, we 
suppose, for anything else. We know that certain generous large libraries send their almos- 
worn-out-but-not-quite fiction to the people, but few libraries can afford to send non-fiction, 
and if they could the legality of their so doing is doubtful. Moreover, the reader in question 
wants to read modern books of economics, history and so on, and his needs could not be 
met by withdrawals from other libraries. Here is a problem—does any reader know its 


solution ? 


Recently a reader in one of the Regional Systems requisitioned Elie Halvey’s History 
of the English People. Nineteen libraries had this book, ba#—and this is the significant thing— 
only four had a complete set of it, and this interesting result was discovered :-—V. 1 was in 
15 libraries, v. 2 in 12, v. 3 in 9, v. 4 in 9, v. 5 in 7. One library had v. 1 only, one had v. 3-4 
only, and one had v. 1, 2 ak 5. We trust this is not typical of serious serial book supply. 
It is true that the interval between the publication of v. 1 and v. 5 was ten years. It may also 
be that some libraries have tried only to meet the demand for a icular volume. Is it really 
true that 15 put their hands to the plough and turned back ? is it possible that they have 
no method of following up the successive volumes of works issued serially ? It is incon- 
ceivable! And Halevy is an important book. 

* * * * * * 

One cannot fail to be struck by the difference between the Civil Service conditions and 
those of the Municipal Service. So far as library work is concerned, the circumstances of 
the actual duties do not differ greatly, but everything else does. This month the Board of 
Education advertises for five established cataloguers at the Royal Victoria and Albert Museum 
who will be required on April 1$t. The be er are a degree or equivalent education, 
and a library diploma will be an additional qualification. The salary for these young people 
of 22 to 30 is from {180 to £375, no pension deduétions and no income tax, the hours 10 to § 
and the annual holidays 30 working days. Contrast this with municipal conditions as to 
salaries, heavily charged pensions, income tax levied up to the hilt, erratic hours and twelve 
working days’ holiday. The salaries in the whole municipal service are far too low; they 
should compare with those in the Civil Service, and the arguments for both services through 


out apply equally. 
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The Small Town Library and the County 
By B. (Herefordshire County Librarian). 


An aptitude for generalisations is a failing confined to no one profession or walk of life, 
although librarians, by virtue of their training and the wide range of miscellaneous know- 
ledge which they inevitably acquire, should be less prone than the majority of their borrowers. 
Whether such is the case is, however, to be doubted, and even in their attitude to their own 
profession, librarians are apt to be rather sweeping and far from precise. At present we 
seem to be in the throes of a phase wherein there is a general assumption that the time is 

me when we needed to exert ourselves to improve our technique, since the service we now 
offer is at last mechanically efficient ; now, runs the fallacious argument, we can concentrate 
on the psychological and sociological aspeéts of our work, so that our efficient mechanism 
shall be direéted to the best possible ends. But is it not possible that we are going a little 
too fast, and that in our preoccupation with such abstra& considerations we are an as far 
from essential realities as when the battle-cry was “ open-access” ? Are we really sure that 
the indicator is obsolete—both figuratively and literally—or do we only delude ourselves 
that such is the case ? 

I am afraid that the average assistant to-day glibly assumes that while, quite naturally, 
some libraries are better than others, yet the standard generally is sound, and infinitely more 
satisfactory than in the “ penny rate” era. He probably classifies libraries in his own mind 
as big (Manchester, Glasgow, etc.), not so big, but still progressive (say, Hendon and 
Dagenham) and backward (chiefly to be found in London)—and, of course, the counties. 
And then, with a further effort, counties may be sub-divided into two kinds—those which 
only send out “ boxes of books ” to villages, and those which most improperly endeavour 
to supply large suburban areas, thereby doing deserving young municipal assistants out 
of jobs as chiefs. The first type of county is really quite beneath one’s notice, and the second 
—well, something ought to be done about it! All the bright young men of our profession, 
past and present, in their writings and their speakings, blandly assume an urban and 
educated England ; it is all too obvious that the ploughboy has no place in their con- 
ception of librarianship, and that they cannot visualize the standard of literacy obtaining in 
the country distri&s. Inevitably the large and progressive libraries must hold the limelight, 
but among those to whom the profession looks for leadership there appears to be little if 
any grasp of the realities of librarianship outside the large towns. 

What of the small towns of which we never hear, represented in our minds only by dots 
on the map, or dim recollections of a dusty street passed through during a summer holiday ? 
The market towns of the rural areas. The small industrial towns. The little seaside resorts. 
Towns of five, ten, fifteen thousand inhabitants. What sort of a library service have they ? 
Probably the general assumption is that they are served by the county library, although there 
is some realisation that too many still maintain—or fail to maintain—an independent service. 

But what are the faés ? It is agreed, and has been for ten years, that towns with popula- 
tions of less than 20,000 cannot economically afford to be independent library authorities ; 
I will not labour this point. The view has often been apennl da this figure is too low, 
but seldom that it is too high. Now what sort of a town is one of this size ?_ Not all of them, 
as might perhaps be assumed, are small, sleepy, unimportant backwaters, for when it is men- 
tioned that such places as Hartlepool, Winchester, Kings Lynn, Bexhill, Rugby, Hereford, 
all have less than 25,000 inhabitants, it may be appreciated chat the question is not so easy as 
cursory thought might suggest. 

Reference to the exhaustive but ineffeétive 1927 Report* reveals that of a total of 480 urban 
library authorities, 240 at that time served populations of less than 20,000, and 145 of them 
were even below 10,000. In other words, half the urban distriéts (using the term as in the 
Report, and not purely in the local government sense) in England and Wales which were 


* Public Libraries Committee—Report on Public Libraries in England and Wales. 1927. (H.M.S.O.) 
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at that time maintaining libraries, were not in a position to provide an efficient service without 
the levy of a prohibitive rate. Or, to put it even more bluntly, but probably no less accurately, 
nearly half the urban public libraries of the country were presumably inefficient. 

The position is slowly improving ; the 1934 Supplement to the Report showed only 
216 “ under 20,000 ” authorities, compared with 262 other, but this would ap pear to be partly 
due to increasing populations, since only ten authorities during that period had relinquished 
their powers to their respective counties. Even more recently, the report on Statistics of 
Urban Public Libraries in Great Britain and Northern Ireland (1935), published by the 
Library Association, shows a total of 172 towns in England and Wales which are presumably 
sill without an efficient service in most cases. What makes this situation even more unsatis- 
factory is the fact that had these towns no libraries, they would have been included in the 
county library areas, and would now either be receiving, or be well on the way to receiving, 
an adequate supply of books ; the | payee of any sort of a service, however poor, debars 
them from receiving the benefits of the greater facilities which the counties can offer, except 
of their own volition. 

Amalgamation has been talked about so much, and for so long, that there is an inclination 
to regard it as something in no degree unusual. It seems so logical, moreover, that a small 
town with a destitute library, and no money to effect improvements, should wish to 
rectify this position by joining in the county scheme, that we are apt to overlook how 
rare such — cane | is. From 1925 to 1935 only thirty- -six authorities did in faé& hand 
over their 

This obviously is not what was anticipated by the compilers of the 1927 Report. They 
placed it on vous that they regarded “‘ it as essential that the library authorities concerned 
should enter into arrangements for co-operation with larger units, which may be borough or 
county libraries, but owing to geographical and other considerations will generally be county 
libraries,” but with a charaéteristic democratic preference for individual liberty at the expense 
of the common good, refrained from recommending the necessary legislation to compel 
this desirable reform, although, according to the selfsame report half the urban distri&s of 
the country which were library authorities came within the group referred to. With a sublime 
faith in the breadth of vision of the average small-town councillor, not shared by most who 
come into conta& with him, they registered a pious opinion that the inhabitants of over 200 
small towns should be rescued from intelle@ual starvation, but did not suggest that anything 
really effe€tive should be done about it. Was it anticipated that the Chairman of the Free 
Libraries Committee of Blumpton, a market town of 5,000 inhabitants, buried in the sleepiest 
corner of rural England, and possessing a library but no books, was going to procure a copy 
of the Report, and having eagerly perused it, startle the Committee at its next meeti 
(Agenda : pass newspaper accounts, authorize caretaker to buy soap) by seriously tnienalll 
ing that the ancient town of Blumpton should hand over its authority and its building to 
someone else? Not likely! The countryman is no keener than his brother in the town on 
giving anything away, and is not so long-sighted when it comes to the question of a possible 
return ; he prefers his money in a stocking rather than in stocks. There is the building, the 
property of the Blumpton U.D.C. ; it matters not that the books are so old, so dirty, and so 
tattered that nobody reads them, and that the library has long ceased to be anything more 
than a resting place between institutions ; it’s Blumpton’s own, and few of the Blumpton 
councillors would be so bold as to suggest handing it over to the County Council. Clearly 
the compilers of the 1927 Report had never met the type of chairman who could say, “ It’s 
better to have a bad library under your own control than a good one under 9h ing ~~ vs 

It may be objected that the picture I have ted is an unnecessarily gloomy one, but 
with few exceptions it is not exaggerated. i would appear from published statistics, 
36 urban distriéts have relinquished their powers to their respective counties since 1925. 
This, it is true, is encouraging, but what poe other 172; we have no means of knowing 


how Ts these have been invited to take similar aétion, and have refused, but the number 
must be 


y considerable. Certainly there is no sign of any general eagerness to grasp the 
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opportunity of amalgamation. The progressive librarian may find this strange, but a know- 
ledge of the constitution and outlook of the small town council supplies the clue. The 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker control the destinies of these places, and small- 
town butchers and bakers are not usually men of vision and culture. Moreover, they have in 
most cases no Standard of comparison; no way of assessing the efficiency of their own 
library. (Their librarian, if there is one, is hardly going to admit its inefficiency, particularly 
since the necessary change would adversely affect his own Status.) They have quite literally 
no conception whatever of the scope, the resources, or the appeal of a good library, and see 
nothing in proposals for amalgamation but the surrendering of the control of their library, 
the giving away of their building, and often the loss of their ability to control the rate, all 
to provide a service which they cannot conceive will be any better than that already provided 
by Mr. Jones, the tobacconist, at 2d. per volume. One must sympathise with them; the 
town probably had to make a tremendous effort sometime towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, to equip itself with a library, and its existence to-day is a tribute to the progressive- 
ness of an earlier generation of town councillors, if not, perhaps, to their far-sightedness. 
But the initial effort was a flash in the pan ; it yielded the building and perhaps some books, 
but it has not been followed by any sustained effort to keep the library as a going concern, 
and a library should essentially reflect the spirit of the age, and not stand merely as a monument 
to the progressiveness of a past one, and perhaps also to the short-sighted generosity of 
Andrew Carnegie. 
In case it might again be thought that I exaggerate, here is an extra& from the Blumpton 
News, and although Blumpton may be a little difficult to find on the map, nothing has been 
uired of the imagination except changed names for the people concerned. The town 
library, it should be explained, provides nothing but a few newspapers, and amalgamation 
had been suggested. 

“ Councillor Hay said he thought he was in order in stating his views. ‘ We have 
had no mandate from the ratepayers to do anything with the Free Library,’ he said, 
‘and before we hand it over lock, stock and barrel, I think the ratepayers ought to have 
a say in the matter, and I want it deferred until November 1$t, and have a referendum 
to see whether they are in favour.” Councillor Hay said that he knew there was a majority 
against it. It was another thing to add a lot more to the rates . . . Further, there were 
six lending libraries in Blumpton. ‘ Where is there any advantage to the ratepayers of 
Blumpton ?’ asked Councillor Hay. ‘ That is what gets over me, Mr. Mayor.’ 

“ Councillor Bee asked the Council if they considered it right and proper that 
75 per cent. of the etapa should pay for the remaining 25 per cent. There were at 
least four decent libraries in the town, and would it surprise them to know that one 
librarian loaned 800 books per week, and was prepared to prove it by his books. 

“ The Mayor said that before enquiring into the matter, he was of the same opinion 
as Councillor Bee up to a point, but from the particulars he now had, he thought such 
schemes were general throughout England. He thought it was good for the masses. . . . 

“Councillor Dee said there was considerable discussion when the Free Library 
scheme was brought about, and although one might agree with the advantage people 
would gain by getting what books they required for education, there were other res- 
ponsibilities they as a Council had to consider. He referred particularly to the rates 
. . « It was all very well to say that the services they had at present at the Free Library 
consisted only of papers and periodicals. It was a place where people could go if they 
wished to write a letter, or if it was raining and they had to wait for a "bus they went 
there to shelter, as there was no other place. There had been facilities in other direétions, 
and altogether it served a great purpose to the town.” 

And that was the opinion of Blumpton’s leading lights in July, 1936. 

It might well be suggested that if Blumpton felt like that about libraries, a library service 
would be wasted there. But we must always remember the lesson which the success of the 
county libraries has particularly emphasised, that supply creates demand, and that if an 
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efficient library service was available—and surely the inhabitants of any town have a right 
to one in 1937—it would be well used. 

But it may be the case that not only the occupants of the town itself are concerned. 
The provision of an adequate service in rural counties implies the establishment of Regional 
Branches in the market towns, which shall serve all those surrounding villages which buy 
and sell in the market. If the market town is an independent authority, the matter is imme- 
diately complicated, and obviously in the case of a small town the happiest solution is the 
eStablishment of a county branch to serve both town and country. It is of course possible 
for a county to establish a branch in an area served by an independent authority, and restri 
its use to borrowers from its own area, and this I believe has been done, but it is hardly an 
arrangement conducing to harmony and smooth working. 

This then, is the evil. What is the remedy? Co-operation, in a greater or less degree, 
will provide a solution where the local authority is willing, and is often an excellent proposi- 
tion from the point of view of the town, but has few attractions for the county. But where 
the local authority is unwilling, there is at present no solution; all that can be done is to 
endeavour to persuade the town council of the advantages of either co-operation or amalgama- 
tion. The obvious expeétation of the Public Libraries Committee of 1927 that small towns 
would be quick to appreciate the benefits to be derived from amalgamation has not been 
realised, shows little sign of being realised, and was indeed the result of optimism rather than 
realism. Only by some measure of compulsion can the scandal of many of these small town 
libraries be reétified, and an efficient library service, as progressive communities understand 
the term, be achieved for the whole country. I am not working up to a plea for nationaliza- 
tion, although this would be an undoubted remedy ; I do feel though, and that strongly, 
that a system which depends for any improvement in a shamefully bad standard of service 
on the vision and disinterestedness of men whose chief characteristic is the most myopic 
parochialism, can hardly be expected to be effective. At the very least, the Board of Education 
should have the necessary power conferred upon it to revoke the library powers of small 
authorities which have not hitherto administered them properly, either on the appeal of the 
county councils, or of its own initiative. 

This, I know, means fresh legislation—in any case long overdue—and to ask for fresh 
legislation at the present junéture is probably as futile as crying for the moon. Yet nothing 
else can be generally effective, (when a patient has cancer his doétor calls in a surgeon to cut 
it out; he doesn’t say prayers over him) and for the present nothing can be done but tinker 
with the problem. 

Accepting the faé& that few small towns will voluntarily suggest a surrender of their 
powers, it remains only to see what can be achieved in the way of persuasion. It must be 
anticipated that in most cases the task of winning over the town council will be no easy 
one, and that the librarian who attempts it may find that he requires almost endless patience 
and perseverance, together with not a little guile. He must be prepared to surmount two 
obstacles, and probably more ; first he will have to convince the authority concerned that 
its library is a bad one, or at least, not as good as it should be; (and where a town librarian 
exists who is a member of the Association a very delicate question as to professional ethics 
at once arises, which cannot be shirked), secondly, he will have to convince it that the improve- 
ment to be anticipated is such as to justify handing over control to another authority ; thirdly, 
in some cases he will have to justify an additional cost to the distri€t. He may even, to begin 
with, have to demonstrate the very need for a library service, since there are towns which 
provide nothing but newspapers, and are apparently quite complacent about it. None of 
these tasks are particularly easy ones, and the line of action to be taken will depend lar, 
on circumstances ; where the local librarian is a qualified member of our profession, it wi 
mean almost inevitably that no aétion will be taken. (Here is a pretty little problem for the 
Library Association ; if one member js in charge of a library which is inefficient for reasons 
beyond his control, is another member justified in taking steps to try to bring about a better 
State of affairs ?) 
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In a consideration of the inducements which may be used to bring the small towns within 
the county schemes, certain will generally apply. Clearly, in every case, the lower the rate 
which it is proposed to levy, the more attractive will the scheme appear, and this suggests 
that counties which have adopted the flat rating principle are likely to be more successful 
in absorbing small authorities than those where the full cost of the service will have to be 
borne by the town. The gradual abolition of the differential rate which is now becoming 
so prominent a part of the policy of progressive counties, holds out the hope of a more 
encouraging future for the book-lover in the hitherto independent small town. As a general 
tendency, too, library rates go up rather than down, which suggests that the independent 
areas in a county should be approached at an early stage in any branch litrary deve- 
lopment which may be projected, a consideration which is unfortunately counter- 

need by the fa& shee a fully developed urban service in other parts of the county is — 
to be a powerful faétor in inducing in the hearts of local councillors a dissatisfaétion wi 
their own service. It can also be very useful in meeting the argument that there is no demand 
for a library in the town; the average councillor will hardly be prepared to admit that his 
home town is intellectually less eager than a neighbour, where perhaps a quarter of the 
population are using the library. 

Then there is the objeétion to handing over local power to the county—and county 
councils are seldom popular with small authorities—which must be met and overcome without 
creating difficulties for the future. A local committee will obviously have to be promised, 
and the constitution and powers thereof must be such as to satisfy the town council that they 
will still have a very large finger in the pie, while a€tually retaining the decision on all matters 
of importance for the county librarian and his committee. When a local committee is allowed 
more than a very little liberty of aétion, it can become a considerable embarrassment to the 
county librarian; it can, and often does, tend to regard the library not as a branch of the 
county library, but as the Blumpton Public Library ; the assistant-in-charge becomes “ the 
committee’s librarian,” and finds himself between the “ devil and the deep blue ne 
on tne one hand to be loyal to the county librarian, and on the other to retain the goodwi 
of the committee, while the caretaker probably becomes the “ custodian” and is bossed 
about by any member of the committee who has a taste for petty authority. Such a position 
can only be avoided by a clear statement of the powers of the committee at the commence- 
ment, and by a firm but taétful determination on the part of the county librarian to see that 
those powers are not exceeded. Obviously his presence will be required at every meeting 
of each such committee, if they are to be a in hand (which suggests that quarterly meetin, 
are frequent enough), and properly used, they can be valuable instruments in the hands of a 
librarian anxious to demonstrate to his own committee the need for extensions in the service. 

There is no point in reiterating the many details which will crop up in connection with 
such committees ; the guiding principle must be to obtain the maximum benefit from their 
local knowledge with a minimum of interference with the a€tual organisation and administra- 
tion of the branch. 


As regards other inducements which may be held out, and other arguments which may 
be used, local conditions will decide. The press may be quite helpful, or alternatively the 
proprietor thereof may also run a “ tuppenny library,” as is the case in most of the towns 
in my own county. Where the county committee is willing and circumstances allow, it may 
be possible to open a Regional Branch in the town, serving only the inhabitants of the 
surrounding county library area; comparisons are then inevitable between the efficient 
county branch and the defuné& town library, and the desired end will thus be brought nearer. 
But it is probable that in any case, and whatever course is adopted, much “ secret diplomacy ” 
will be necessary to persuade reluétant councillors to change their minds, and in an article 
such as this it is perhaps better that I do not make any suggestions. 


Before concluding, it should be pointed out that even after amalgamation has been 
agreed upon, the librarian’s troubles are not at an end. The library building, which must 
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be taken over by the county whether it is wanted or not, may be quite unsuited to its purpose, 
ot far too large and consequently expensive to maintain, or it may be so old and decrepit 
as to call for a considerable outlay ; in any of these cases the expense to the county will be 
much greater than if a start could have been made ab initio. There may, too, in a town so 
small that only part-time opening is required, exist a full-time caretaker who must be taken 
over and become a charge on the county funds. The town librarian, if any exists, may be 

uite incompetent, yet have to be retained as a concession to local feeling,and many similar 

€tors may conspire to prevent the putting into force of the most logical and efficient 
arrangements. 

Finally, lest it should be thought that I have been thrashing the air over a matter which 
is not really of cardinal importance, | would draw attention to the fac that there are, in England 
and Wales alone, over 100 urban public libraries which have book stocks of less than 10,000. 
What sort of a service can be provided from such a stock ? Is such a position one which a 
profession eager to raise its status can afford to face with equanimity ? Surely we should 
Strive to put our house in order in this direétion, and so take a further step towards the 
realization of that truly national service at which we are aiming. If nationalization comes 
about,—and not all county librarians desire it, despite a popular impression to the contrary— 
the scandal of the small and inefficient library will be one of the major contributory causes. 
Would it not be worth while for the profession, through its Association, to make a vigorous 
and systematic effort to deal with this problem, or shall we, by our failure to provide the 
country with a uniformly efficient service, call down inspection on our own heads ? 


The Staffing of County Libraries 


By RayMonp Irwin (Lancashire County Librarian). 


Many County Libraries have made rapid development since the financial crisis, and with 
the growth of both the headquarters and branch library service staffing problems have come 
to the fore. Most counties serving populous areas have still, however, a heavy programme 
of expansion before them, and it cannot be said that there is as yet any accepted policy regard- 
ing Staffs and salaries. There is general agreement that, although some advance has been 
made since the early days of the movement, the existing provision in a great many areas is, 
to put it mildly, far from generous. In an effort to draw attention to the minimum require- 
ments of the service, the County Libraries Seé&tion Committee have recently prepared for 
circulation a Memorandum on County Libraries which makes detailed recommendations 
on many of the points referred to in this article. What effet this will have on existing 
conditions remains to be seen. 

The staffing problem resolves itself into three parts, namely, the principal officer, the 
headquarters staff and the branch staff. There is in addition the question of the voluntary 
Staff in charge of centres in small villages, but this is a separate problem. In this article I 
propose to deal mainly with the salaried staff. 

Not much need be said here with regard to the principal officer, or county librarian. 
It is generally agreed to-day that this is an appointment demanding high educational and 
technical qualifications, with considerable administrative ability. In the larger counties he 
may have the control of a paid staff of 100 or more, and will need to be familiar with the 

lanning and organisation of branch libraries. In the smaller counties he will probably 
ve more of the technical work such as book selection direétly in his own hands. In all 
cases he will have to maintain good relations with voluntary workers in the villages, and 
will need the taét and patience that this implies. The Memorandum referred to above emphasises 
that his salary should. be on approximately the same level as that of the chief librarian of a 
municipal library serving the same population. In no case does it reach anywhere near this 
level yet, though there are signs of a slight improvement in some counties. 

With reference to the headquarters Staff, it has long been accepted in principle that this 

should include one assistant for every 10,000 books in stock. Only a few counties have, 
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however, reached this standard. There is often, but not always, a Deputy Librarian imme- 
diately under the County Librarian, and there may also be a Chief Assistant. The Memorandum 
recommends the appointment of a trained organiser for field work, but so far as is known 
no county has taken this step yet. For the rest, the headquarters staff in the larger counties 
divides itself into the technical and clerical staff. The technical staff consists of qualified 
assistants engaged in cataloguing, classification and various work conneéted with requisitions, 
the selection of consignments and the postal service to Students; except in the smaller 
counties, the deputy or senior assistant would be responsible for the supervision of this 
work and for the seleétion and ordering of books. The salary of the deputy would usually 
be from half to two-thirds that of the county librarian. The usual scales for qualified technical 
assistants are in the neighbourhood of {150—{220. There is always a considerable amount 
of clerical work conneéted with accounts, committee work, Statistics, records, etc., at a 
county library headquarters. If the packing and unpacking of consignments is included 
with this, the clerical and technical departments will probably need to be about equal in 
numbers. Clerks and typists are usually paid according to the approved scales of the County 
Council, the chief clerk being in one of the senior grades. The larger counties to-day have 
a total headquarters staff of from 20 to 30. It may be mentioned that the specimen staff out- 
lined on page 3 of the Memorandum is rather overweighted in the higher grades. 

Those counties which include urban areas within their boundaries are now engaged 
in perfecting their branch library service. The Memorandum urges the establishment of full- 
time branches in towns with a population of 10,000 or over. This is too high a limit, as a 
branch with a full-time staff is often justified in towns of 5,000, when the population is cen- 
tralised. A determined effort will have to be made to replace part-time Staffs by full-time 
Staffs wherever this is economically possible, as only so can an efficient service be provided. 
As to the size of branch Staffs, this can be calculated on the basis of one per 5,000 population, 
with a minumum of two. No branch should be placed in the sole charge of a single assistant. 
Where there is a Staff of four or more, there should be a senior assistant, in addition to 
the branch librarian. The branch librarian’s post is one of considerable importance, for 
though he is spared some of the responsibility and routine work that falls to the lot of the 
librarian of a small autonomous library, nevertheless the effetiveness of the branch library 
depends on him, and his work by no means ends with the charging and discharging of 
books. He is responsible for the maintenance of his stock and the requisitioning of books, 
for local publicity work and for maintaining conta& with adult education organisations 
and local cultural work in general. The qualifications required for the post are the Diploma 
of the School of Librarianship, or the Intermediate or Final Examination of the L.A. The 
salary will vary from {150 to {£250 in branches serving populations up to 30,000, with 
slightly higher scales for more populous towns. The senior assistant (if appointed) will 
usually have passed the L.A. Elementary or Intermediate Examination, one will have a 
salary varying from {100 to {150. Junior assistants are sometimes paid on an age basis, 
with annual increments to a maximum of perhaps {100 or £135, and are expeéted to pass 
the L.A. Elementary examination within a reasonable time. 

Part-time assistants are employed in many counties. At small branches serving popula- 
tions between 5,000 and 10,000, the second assistant may be a part-time worker. Part-time 
appointments for more than two or three hours a week are however relatively costly, and 
it is usually just as economical (and much more satisfactory) to employ a full-time junior in 
such cases. Part-time workers are also employed at library centres serving small towns where 
for one reason or another a full-time service cannot be provided. The Memorandum mentions 
that there are still many so-called branches serving populations over 10,000 which are staffed 
by part-time (and therefore untrained) assistants. It is to be hoped that such anomalies 
will disappear with the abolition of special rating. In small towns however with a population 
of between 2,000 and 5,000, part-time workers are often necessary. In such areas a full- 
time branch would probably not be justified, and on the other hand the work is too onerous 
to be left to voluntary librarians. Sometimes such part-time centres may be staffed by a 
neighbouring full-time branch. Alternatively part-time assistants must be employed. This, 
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though unavoidable at times, is rarely a satisfa€tory solution, as experience shows that it is 
unwise to expect untrained workers to administer a full branch service. They rarely have the 
time and interest necessary for this, nor have they the technical knowledge required for the 
management of branch catalogues, the maintenance of stock, extension work, etc. As a result, 
their branches can be little more than overgrown library centres. It should be noted that 
the Memorandum recommends the abolition of the voluntary system in all towns serving a 
population of over 3,000. This limit will sooner or later have to be reduced to 1,000 or so, 
It is not reasonable to expect permanent voluntary help in any but the smallest villages. Per- 
manent and regular work should in fairness bring regular remuneration, especially where 
the employer is the local authority. This is particularly necessary where the rags j centre 
is open more than once a week, should be in all larger weet Nobody of course 
can have anything but praise for the spirit in which voluntary help has been forthcoming 
in the villages. Some voluntary librarians would doubtless refuse remuneration, and it is 
not suggested that payment should be offered indiscriminately at all the larger centres. But 
the Committee should be prepared to offer remuneration where necessary at all such centres, 
As to the amount of remuneration for part-time workers, one county has adopted a maximum 
rate above which no payments are approved. This is at present 2s. an hour for the librarian 
in charge of the centre, and 1s. 3d. an hour for any necessary assistants. The amounts are 
calculated on the actual number of hours each week the centre is open to the public. This 
rate is reported to work very satisfactorily in praétice, though it should be added that in this 
case part-time work for more than 12 hours a week is not normally approved ; if more than 
this is required, a full-time assistant would usually be appointed. . 

A few small points regarding the staffing problems in general can be added. All full- 
time appointments should be designated for superannuation purposes, including those at 
branches whether special rating is in force or not. The hours worked by branch assistants 
should not exceed 38 a week, and the staff should be large enough to allow for one evening 
off, in addition to a half-day, each week. Junior assistants should be given every opportunity 
to Study for their examinations. There should be at least a fortnight’s holiday a year for every 
full-time assistant. At all branches it is advisable to have at hand a suitable person who 
would be willing to a& as temporary assistant in emergencies such as illness or holidays. In 
the larger counties the appointment of one or two “ supply ” assistants for this purpose may 
have to be considered. Temporary exchanges of assistants between different branches, or 
between a branch and headquarters, are occasionally useful, though the large geographical 
area of most counties may make this difficult. Temporary exchanges with neighbouring 
municipal libraries are also worth considering if opportunity offers ; such exchanges should 
be of mutual benefit. Staff associations are worthy of encouragement, though usually the 
Staff is too scattered for this, except at headquarters. All assistants should however be 
urged to take as much share as possible in the adtivities of their local branch of the Library 
Association, as nothing but good can come from closer contac with the staffs of the various 


municipal libraries in the area. 


County Library Publicity 
By A. H. Griierass, F.L.A. (Cheshire County Librarian). 


County library publicity may be considered under three main heads: extra-mural activities 
affecting (i.) the county library generally and (ii.) the branch libraries individually, and inter- 
mural methods at the county library headquarters and the branch libraries. These headings 
are not mutually exclusive, and the different methods will reaé&t one upon the other with 
cumulative effect. 

The county library sign, which has been provided to all county library authorities through 
the generosity of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, calls attention to county library 
facilities in almost every village and small town in Great Britain. The sign is the standard 
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means of publicity: it primarily indicates the existence of a village or branch library, but 
its wording, and the universality of its use, give it a much wider significance. The sign 
attracts nation-wide attention to the services provided by the county authorities and implies 
the existence of more extensive facilities than those provided locally. 

The publicity value of the county library van needs no emphasis. Most vans are dis- 
tinétively and tastefully decorated, and they attra& attention to the library service as they 
travel throughout the county day by day. They are in effe€& movable posters, which carry 
their message to every village and town in the county library area. 

The majority of county librarians have secured the interest and goodwill of the local 
newspaper press, and articles on current library matters are supplied to the editors for pub- 
lication. Care must be taken to utilize all the more important county newspapers in order 
to disseminate the news over the whole county. Most of the local papers take pleasure in 
publishing extracts from the county library annual report, and the distri€t newspapers readily 
receive the news of the progress of the branch libraries in their area. Any general or regional 
development of the library service should be communicated to the press, not in a spirit of 
self-aggrandizement, but in order to make the library better known. 

The journals of local societies should also be utilized. Lists of special books and articles 
on professional literature, together with information about library topics, are, for example, 
welcomed by the editor of the teachers’ county magazine. The clergy will mention the library 
in their parish magazines. The general secretary of the women’s institutes will call attention 
to specific library aétivities in the monthly letter which is circulated to the individual institutes. 
But best of all, the county library should possess and circulate its own magazine or bulletin. 
Such magazines should not consist merely of lists of books, but should contain articles on 
literary topics designed to influence the reading of the general public. The book, the author, 
and the occasion provide suitable material for the library bulletin. 

The national magazines and journals which circulate in rural areas should not be over- 
looked. Articles on library matters in The Countryman and the Home and County have their 
local repercussions. Indeed, the news supplied to the national journals should not depend 
upon individual initiative ; this news service could be made more effective by co-operate 
action than is possible by spasmodic individual effort. 

Many counties issue catalogues or book-lists, and the policy of issuing printed lists 
should be encouraged. Book-lists are a means of advertising the books obtainable from the 
library, and have a much surer and more certain appeal than the mere statement “ that books 
on all subjeéts can be had on application.” The problem of the printed catalogue differs as 
between town and county. Card catalogues may serve the town library, but printed catalogues 
or lists are necessary in the county, where the reader cannot readily visit the county library 
headquarters to consult the catalogue or to see the books on the shelves. Printed book-lists 
have a high publicity value. The need for their circulation in every county is urgent, and 
rs face ag at the publication of book-lists upon a co-operative basis should not be long 

yed. 

The county librarian, if he be a good mixer, will be in close touch with all county organi- 
zations and will normally serve on their committees. The co-operation of the librarian 
in the aétivities of the different societies makes valuable contaéts, since the work of these 
bodies—work which the library can assist—vitally affeéts the social life of the rural districts. 
Among these organizations, the following may be mentioned: The County Federation of 
Women’s Institutes, The Rural Community Council, The Distri& Workers’ Educational 
Association, The County Teachers’ Association, and the literary and philosophic societies. 
Smaller organizations like the Beekeepers Association, the Young Farmers’ Club, and the 
horticultural societies may, with advantage, be informed of the ks of especial interest 
to their members. If the library committee can place apart a room in the library headquarters 
= a meeting place for societies and their committees, close co-operation must of necessity 

Ow. 
__ Talks about the library and its work are given by county library Staffs to any suitable 
institution or society, and although such talks entail travel and time, every opportunity of 
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this kind should be embraced. Many librarians can call upon the services of lecturers, who 
are willing to talk to societies or to initiate discussions, with beneficial results both to the 
societies and to the library. 

The value of such talks is enhanced by displays of suitable books. Indeed, advantage 
should be taken of any opportunity for a book exhibition. Books on agricultural subjeés 
can be displayed at the county agricultural show; books on arts and crafts and play pro- 
duétion and the drama prove attractive at the half-yearly general meeting of the women’s 
institute ; the more standard books on craftsmanship may profitably be shown to the county 
guild of craftsmen; and suitable exhibitions can be organised at the teachers’ refresher 
courses with beneficial results. Exhibitions and meetings provide suitable opportunities 
for the distribution of leaflets and pamphlets, which briefly explain the aims and scope of the 
library service. Leaflets printed to represent books have proved particularly attractive. 


County libraries usually supply books for study and reference on request to all properly 
constituted adult education classes for circulation to the class students for home reading. 
The books remain at the class for the duration of the course of study—usually for the six 
winter months. Naturally this service to classes makes heavy calls upon the stock, but in 
addition to being of great value in itself, the supply of books to classes introduces the library 
service to keen and discriminating readers, who tend to become regular borrowers when 
once they become familiar with the resources of the library. The societies Ps ape for 
the promotion of these classes have not infrequently stimulated the demand for the establish- 
ment of branch and village libraries in their respeétive areas. 

The county library should co-operate with the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
assist in the circulation of their pamphlets entitled “ Broadcast Talks ” and “ Talks Pamphlets.” 
The pamphlets contain valuable lists of books, and they request would-be readers to apply 
for recommended books from the local library. A dual purpose is thereby served: the 
B.B.C. get intelligent listeners and the library obtains purposive readers. It might also be 
possible for the library to help in the formation of wireless listening groups. The leaders 
and members of these groups naturally look to the library for the loan of books and for 
information. 

Can the county council itself be considered a society ?_ The chairman of a county library 
committee at one of the Library Association conferences asked for better publicity amongst 
county councillors. This important phase of publicity must not be negleéted. County 
librarians cannot hope to be in such close touch with the members of their committees as 
their colleagues are in the towns, and county aldermen and councillors are busy men with 
many irons in the fire. However, members of the county council should be encouraged to 
use the library, and all official reports should be circulated to them in order to create sympathy 
and support for the movement in influential circles. 

Let us now consider the methods adopted for calling attention to the branch and vi 
library facilities. The larger local services are usually supplied after consultation with 
urban distri@ or parish council. The county librarian attends a council meeting to explain 
the suggested service, and a report of the meeting generally appears in the distri& notes of 
the newspaper which circulates in the area. On the establishment of the local library, leaflets 
are circulated in the distri&. They call attention to the facilities provided, to the location of 
the library and to the hours of opening, and to the simple rules to be followed. The leaflets 
are distributed in various ways—with the rate demand notes, from door to door by boy scouts 
and rangers, with the eleétricity bills, or by the school children to their parents and homes. 

Posters may also be printed and exhibited in shop windows and on official notice-boards. 
Such posters should be dignified, and ugly commercialized advertisements should be avoided. 

An official opening of each branch library is advised, even though some of the branches 
may be small. These ceremonies afford the opportunity for creating interest in the county 
library provision generally ; they generate press reports and help to foster local enthusiasm 
inthe work. The clergy, teachers, and local leaders usually attend to speed the new venture 
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on its way, and they are able to disseminate the news and advise residents to take advantage 
of the facilities provided. 

Special branch library buildings must attraé attention. For this reason, the county 
library committee should be encouraged to build branch libraries rather than to rent existing 

remises. The building of permanent branches will become inevitable with the development 
of the service. The greater attraction of suitable branch libraries in comparison with adapted 
temporary premises has been clearly demonstrated in many counties, and is too obvious 
to be stressed. 

The paid librarian-in-charge of the branch library should play his part in making the 
branch the focus of the cultural life of the distri&. He should enter into all possible educational 
activities, and make himself the point of contaé linking the work of the organized societies 
with that of the library. He should solicit the help of the teachers in the work with children. 
Teachers will be found very willing to encourage the children to use the books provided for 
them, whether the books are housed in the school or the library. 


The county library committee should encourage the honorary local librarians of the 
village centres in their work, and conferences of the voluntary helpers should be held from 
time to time for this purpose. Such conferences stimulate enthusiasm, and enthusiastic 
local librarians are invaluable to the county library service. Keen and informed local librarians 
make the best publicity agents in the villages and less populous distriés. 

The inter-mural aétivities of the county library do not differ materially from those in 
the town library. Efficient and effeétive service at the local library is a fundamental necessity. 
The satisfied borrower is perhaps the best advertisement a library can have: he is usually 
a missionary for the cause, and encourages others to share with him the privilege of using 
the library. 

Potential readers can be attracted to the library by displays of books. Special colleétions 
of books may be exhibited at headquarters when conferences of professional or learned 
societies are held in the county town, and selections of books from the students’ sectional 
library on a specific subje& may, with advantage, be displayed at the branch library. A 
selection of say 100 books on such special subjects as psychology, economics, post-war 
problems, modern poetry, gardening, and musical scores, arouses much interest at the branch 
libraries. Such sets of books are exchanged periodically, after the books have been sufficiently 
circulated for home-reading, say once every three months. The display system assists in 
retaining the interest of the serious readers at the smaller branches where the stock of books 
is not large, and in making known the resources of the students seétion of the library. 


An exhibition case should be provided at the branch library to house the books specially 
supplied from headquarters, and a poster should point the notice of borrowers to the display. 
The poster publicity work should closely follow the praétice adopted by the town library, 
the basic principles of which are aesthetic and psychological presentation, General oo 4 
posters can be obtained from commercial firms, but posters specially designed for 
occasion have a more certain and stronger appeal. The book-jacket displays on the notice- 
board should be frequently changed, and no poster should stay in position sufficiently long 
to out-last interest in it. 

In the early days of the county library movement, not so many years ago, many county 
library authorities and their officers had a fear of the possible harmful effeéts of a too vigorous 
propaganda service, since it was considered bad policy to awaken interest which might lead 
to disappointment. The development of the library systems has dispersed this fear ; demand 
has created supply. But even now many people residing in the county library area are either 
not aware, or do not fully appreciate, the aims and objeéts, the ideals and resources of the 
county library service, and publicity methods are vitally necessary to create a fuller realisation 
and a wider comprehension of the funétion and purpose of the county library from both the 
local and the national point of view. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear LEonrDAs, 

The Editor tells me that this number of THe Lisrary Wor xp is to be devoted to the 
subject of County Libraries. This is undoubtedly an interesting change of front in the policy 
of THe Lisrary Worp, which has recently ignored the very existence of rural library work 
and its problems. In ignoring it I am afraid it has had the support of some of the best known 
librarians of to-day, who appear to loathe any mention of “ differential rating,” County 
Education Committees or other such outlandish things. I am sorry for them in a way—it 
seems narrow-minded to be engaged in municipal library work and yet to despise the needs 
of readers just beyond the boundaries of their boroughs. 

However, the County Librarians—in Scotland, at least—have begun to obje& to the 
severe criticisms which have been levelled at county libraries of late, and perhaps a 
kindlier spirit will prevail between municipal and county librarians in the future. 


I have often wondered why no assistant engaged in county library work has ever 
decribed in detail the duties of that most mysterious of all county library workers—The 
Assistant-in-Charge of the 

Posrat SERVICE. 


Some of the smaller county libraries cannot afford to devote one assistant exclusively 
to this very specialised job, but | think nearly every county librarian will agree that the Postal 
Service will require a large staff of highly trained librarians when county library work 
is fully developed. But perhaps I had better explain what a Postal Service assistant is. 


County library work may be divided into two parts—issue of books to the reader through 
the local centres and branches ; issue of books to the reader dire& from the County Head- 
quarters either personally or by post. It is with this second method that the postal service 
has to do, and it must at once be realised that the work is not one of handing out miscellaneous 
books indiscriminately. To start with, the Postal Service is usually restri€éted to non-fiction 
books. In addition, the cost of sending books in England is so high as to ensure that only 
those with a fair amount of pocket-money shall borrow books—even though the County 
pays postage one way. Restriction of membership to those rich enough to be able to afford 
to send for their books, or to motor in from the country for them, means that the percentage 
of well-educated borrowers is slightly higher than (say) in the average municipal library 
membership. 

Thus we have an admitted membership of people who usually know exaétly what books 
they require—or at least are able to specify their needs in detail. Now listen to the Postal 
Service daily routine. At nine o’clock in the morning the Postal Service assistant is con- 
fronted with a large pile of correspondence relating to his department. Among the numerous 
letters are requests for oo books, for books on a given subje&, for books similar to 
those just returned—in addition are forms from the Regional Library Bureau asking for books, 
for more information on requests from the Postal Service, receipts and demands for postage 
remittance, and perhaps two or three local colle&tion queries necessitating much time spent 
in research before they can be satisfactorily answered. 

Perhaps from nine to ten the Postal Service assistant will enter yesterday’s Statistics, 
pick off the more obvious requests from the shelves, file receipts and information slips from 
the Bureaux and, if it is market day, attend to the country people who want an interesting 
book in a hurry! At ten o’clock the parcel post arrives, containing anything from ten to 
forty parcels for the postal service. Now forty parcels means a hundred books to unpack 
and discharge, so you may well understand the Postal Service assistant’s exasperation on a 
busy day ! 
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PRIVATE (LOCAL) 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 
1847-1928 


COLLECTIONS RELATING TO ANY LOCALITY CAN BE 
SUPPLIED FROM STOCK. LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION 


ACTS have already been purchased by the following Libraries :— 
Cardiff Public Library Runcorn Public Library 
London Passenger Hertford County Library 

Transport Board Lancashire County Library 
Penge Public Library Workington Public Library 
Minet Public Library Dagenham Public Library 

Buckingham County Council Lincoln County Library 
Portsmouth Public Library Hereford County Library 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell st., LONDON, W.C.1 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS NOW READY 


LIBRARY STOCK AND ASSISTANCE TO READERS: A Textbook by LIoNEL 
R. McCotvin and Eric R. McCoLvin 


BROWN’S MANUAL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY. Edited and newly revised by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. Fifth Edition 30s. Od. net 


BOOK SELECTION: Its Principles and Practice. By James H. WELLARD 
10s. 6d. net 


BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS: Dating, Permanence and Preservation. By JuLrus 
GRANT 10s. 6d. net 


THE USE OF REFERENCE MATERIAL: An Introductory Manual for Librarian- 
ship Students and Assistants. By J. D. CowLEy 7s. 6d. net 


Complete Catalogue on Application 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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It is wise to deal with the 
Bureau Work 
early in the day, or it would never get done. If you are sending a request to the Bureau 
you must at the same time send a printed form to the borrower carefully instructing him in 
the procedure to follow, should his book be supplied through the Bureau—it is not very 
amusing to have a Regional Bureau book sent back to the County Headquarters instead of 
to the library which has lent it! Again, you will find that the irate librarian of a municipal 
library will be writing to complain that your borrower has failed to return the receipt for 
the book which he has kindly lent to him. 

When the Bureau work has been completed it is time to ferret out the more elusive 
books that have been asked for, note which are at the Branches and which are in stock but 
cannot be obtained from the Local Centres within a reasonable period. The rest of the 
morning may profitably be spent in searching for the publishers and prices of the books which 
are not in stock, checking any bibliographical details which the borrower has given, and 
consulting works of reference for recommended books on Augustan Poetry, Diseases in 
Cattle, Behaviourism or Diesel Engines, etc. 

In the afternoon it is wise to colleé all the books you have found into a neat pile ready 
to be packed in time to catch the last parcel post—often very early in county towns. If there 
are more than ten parcels to be packed you must start in good time—especially if you are the 
only assistant in the department and therefore have to 


Pack Your Own PARCELS. 
However, we will assume that you are fortunate enough to be able to call — the services 
of the county library packer,—very few counties possess one—and are therefore free to 
devote yourself to the ordering of the day’s supply of books. A useful practice is to make 
separate orders for the requirements of each borrower—an economical routine which 
nevertheless is liable to take up a considerable amount of time. At the same time you mut 
send a printed form telling the borrower that his book will shortly be supplied. 

When this has at last been completed the remainder of the afternoon can be spent in 
registering new borrowers, looking up those complicated local colleétion queries, or com- 
pling a list of “ all the books you have on ”—such-and-such a subje&. Well, our Postal 

ervice assistant is punctual to-day and stops work sharp at five, half-past five or six—which- 
ever is the practice of the county—and staggers home to his tea where there awaits him a 
copy of the current Library News or other such bulletin which reports that Mr. . 
F.L.A., the well-known librarian of , Stated at a recent meeting of the that 
the accomplishments of the county libraries in England are contemptible. 

Having helped me to revive our poor Postal Service assistant, Leonidas, perhaps you 


will help me to give that learned gentleman and his cronies the “ retort courteous.” 
XANTHIPPE. 


Dear Euriprpes, 

From the draughts of my office, greetings and will, and may the radiance of your 
ood nature melt even now the snow which blows fitfully against the windows, as if in apology 
or the mess it is bound to make when it thaws twenty-four hours hence. 

I hate this winter slush and wind; muddy floors, rain-spotted books, the sheen of a 

new cover ruined, probably the first time the book is issued, by the arrant carelessness of a 


lazy reader. I hate the 
STENCH OF THE NEWSROOM, 

and the steam on the panes ; the coughing, and shuffling of cold feet, disturbing the of 
the reference library ; and, above all, the conventional inanities of old ladies’ “ small tall = 

I hate Thursday, and last days of the month; telephones, and the incessant barrage of 
typewriters ; small children; the rancid smell of withdrawn books; the petty queries of 
assistants who should know better; and sugar in my tea at lunch. 

L hate many of the illustrations in the new Manual, and lament the faét that these should 


be paraded as the 


| 


oe 
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“ Best AVERAGE EXAMPLEs ” 
of current practice and design. I hate the table on p. 171 and the chairs on pp. 185-6 and 
shudder to think that young assistants are being brought up to think that things like these 
are perpetrated in the name of progress. 


I could prolong this Hymn oF Harte 


much further if I thought it of any use. But I will not weary you. 
I am pleased to see that the L.A. are setting up a committee to investigate the question of 


INTER-AVAILABILITY OF TICKETS. 
And more particularly do I hope that they will be able to effeé&t some uniformity of praétice. 
There is plain evidence on all hands of a willingness to co-operate, but you may be amused 
to learn that out of some seventy or eighty authorities with whom we have made arrange- 
ments, negotiations with our own County Library were most prolonged. In faé it took nearly 
twelve months before the local sub-committee of the only seaside resort in the County 
Library area agreed to co-operate ! 
I have been impressed frequently with the handicap we endure in 


TRACING Works OF Music. 
For ordinary literature we have long enjoyed the services of Whitaker, and the English 
Catalogue. But if 1 want to trace a piece of music I must either rely on my own knowledge or 
memory, or else fidget through a pile of publishers’ leaflets and catalogues, jealously hoarded 
from time immemorial (and probably out of date !). There seems precious little “‘ sales force ” 
in the music publishing world, and only the O.U.P. and Augener mail their lists with any 
regularity. What is required most urgently is a “ Reference Catalogue of Current Music.” 
A pious hope, I suppose, like so many of our “ wants,” but one that fully deserves to be 


kept alive. 


And so, my friend, I take my leave, in a better frame of mind than when I commenced 


this letter. 
May your forbearance be praised. 


Vale ! 
ALCIBIADES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor p.] 


New Birmingham Branch 
Library 


A new branch library, the twenty-sixth 
possessed by the city, was opened at Yardley 
Wood, Birmingham, on cember 30th, 
1936, by the Lord Mayor (Alderman Harold 
Roberts, J.P.). 

Built upon a site on a wide main road 
traversing one of the post-war housing estates, 
this building has been ereéted to serve the 
needs of a large and comparatively new 
population. 

The building has been planned to meet the 
requirements shown to be essential after 
experience with several similar buildings 
erected during the last ten years. The require- 
ments are rapid service, perfect supervision 
and economy. The building has therefore 


been planned around a central staff enclosure 
to which all borrowers return their books and 
at which all outgoing issues are checked. 
From this enclosure not only all rooms, but 
all parts of all rooms are under supervision, 
and the staff enclosure itself is in turn over- 
looked from the Librarian’s Office. 

This supervision has been made possible 
by the use of giazed partitions between rooms, 
consisting of reinforced leaded lights in steel 
framing. 

The accommodation consists of an entrance 
hall from which access is gained direétly to a 
News Room and Magazine Room and through 
the staff enclosure to the main Lending Depart- 
ment and the Junior Lending Department, 
these latter being on the open-access syStem. 
Also approached from the entrance hall is the 
Librarian’s Office and behind this the work 
rooms and accommodation for the staff. 
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In the basement is a heating chamber having 
a low pressure boiler heating the building by 
means of pipes and radiators. 

The general internal finishings are of a per- 
manent character, oak joinery and oak panelled 
walls being used, thus eliminating the dis- 
turbance caused by the necessity for frequent 
redecoration of less permanent materials. 

Externally the building is of a rational 
modern character in mellow coloured sand- 
faced bricks, flush pointed, with Clipsham 
stone dressings. In front is a grass and stone- 
paved forecourt, surrounded by brick walls 
and wrought iron railings. 

The number of books at present in the 
lending department is 30,000, including 5,000 
for children, but more book presses can be 
inserted and the accommodation increased 
when the necessity arises. 

The building has been erected to the designs 
of and under the diretion of Mr. Frank J. 
Osborne, A.R.I.B.A., of the firm of John P. 
Osborne and Son, Architeés, of Birmingham. 

The builders were Messrs. Percy W. Cox, 
Ltd., of Handsworth, Birmingham. 

The estimated total cost of the building, 
including furniture, fittings and professional 
charges, is £13,750. 


Library Topics 

The Editor of Tue Liprary Worip would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir ft of each month. 


BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK.—Miss 
Marjorie Bowen writes on “ William Hogarth” 
in the new Fordwick, the quarterly magazine 
of the libraries. 

BURNLEY. — An article by A. G. 
Macdonell, the well known author of 
“ England, their England” and “ How Like 
an Angel,” on the “ Books of 1936” in the 
Library Journal for January, will encourage the 
many who have written such accounts. 
Everyone’s is different and even the most 
notable do include a few poor works. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Two interesting special 
articles in the Cambridge Public Library Record 
and Book Liff for January are “ Blue-Books 


for the General Reader ” by Councillor Mrs, 
C. D. Rackham and “ The Limitations of 
Biography ” by Councillor W. H. Swift. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On December oth, Mr, 
Charles Foulds, ].P., opened the Music and 
Drama Library. Nottingham has for a | 
time had a good colleétion of musical scores, 
but until now it has been impossible to arrange 
them conveniently together. Now immediate 
access will be possible to 1,500 works of music, 
and a special drama colleétion. To assist further 
the work of musical and dramatic societies 
in the city, the library committee has placed 
in the department a special diary whereip 
can be entered all engagements—this should 
prove useful to the societies and to the genenl 
public. From this library comes also a leaflet 
“What the Libraries contain and How they 
may be used,” on which is printed a form of 
application for a Borrower’s Card ready 
perforated for use. 


PADDINGTON.—“ New Books for Boys 
and Girls,” a pleasant if brief list, is just to 
hand. 


PRESTON.—An interesting Exhibit of 
Books illustrates the Evolution of Book 
Produétion. The Library also sends a sele& 
list of Books on Amateur Theatricals. 


RUGBY.—lIn the November issue of Naw 
Books—which always maintains its high level 
of produétion and information—is an article 
on new books on “ Public Affairs.” The 
December issue is also to hand. The black and 
white cover is distinctly effective. 


STALYBRIDGE.—A good series of lec 
tures has been arranged at the Astley Cheetham 
Library under the Ogden Bequest and the 
Ethel Barnes Bequest, the indefatigable Mr. 
Cowles and the equally indefatigable Mr 
Bosworth are amongst the lecturers. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—The 
well produced programme should attmé 
listeners to the series of leétures, almost a 
much as the names of the lecturers themselves. 
It is a model of a unpretentious but attradtive 
le@ture syllabus. Besides lectures the Guild of 
Library Players are presenting several plays. 


TODMORDEN.—Musical Evenings and 
Lantern Leétures are the fare provided for 
Todmorden audiences, in the coming months. 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


ABERDEEN Public Libraries.—sz2nd Annual 
Report, 1935-1936. Librarian, G. M. 
Fraser, J.P., F.L.A. Population (1931), 
167,259. Rate, 13d. Income from Rate, 
£10,836. Stock: Lending, 52,890; Ref- 
erence, 57,047, pamphlets, 13,6 36; Branches, 
18,086. Additions, 3,235. Withdrawals, 
2,440. Issues: Lending, 326,228; Ref- 
erence, 64,263 ; Branches, 122,002; Deliv- 
ery station, 37,831. Borrowers, 14,680, 
extra tickets, 12,100. Branches, 2. 1 
Delivery station. 

It is notable that although the book circulation fell 
much below that of the year previous, the downward 
rush has been checked, as the decrease was not nearly so 
large as in 1934-1935. This is a hopeful outlook for 
the coming twelve months. Over one third of the 
decrease was in the use of fiétion and the juvenile depart- 
ment. On the other hand, the reference department 
had a much more successful year, larger numbers of 
readers than ever before making use of the facilities 
there. The binder and his assistant dealt with 11,493 
volumes at the Central Library during the year. The 
Libraries Committee has decided to proceed with the 
ereétion of a new branch library and reading room on 
the recently acquired East End site, where a new district 
of houses has lately sprung up. A scheme of superannu- 
ation of the Staff has been introduced. For the 22nd 
winter in succession the Librarian gave a short course 
of le&tures on local history in the juvenile department. 


AtrRINCHAM Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery.—43rd Annual Report, 1935- 
1936. Chief Librarian and Curator, W. G. 
Bosworth, F.R.S.A., F.S.A.(Scot.). Popu- 
lation, 24,641. Rate, 37d. Income from 
Rate, £2,482. Total stock, 30,470. Addi- 
tions, 3,314. Withdrawals, 2,664. Issues : 
Lending, 139,747; Junior, 21,397; Ref- 
erence, 3,703. Borrowers, 4,735, extra 
tickets, 1,279. Branches, 2 part-time. 

In spite of working under great inconvenience 
for several months when the lending library was 
partially in the hands of the contraétor for extension, and 
the reference colleétions mainly in Store, a highly suc- 
cessful year was experienced. Increases were recorded 
in the use of both the adult lending and the reference 
departments. There was, however, a falling off in 
the use of the junior library. In the paét ten years 
the total circulation has increased by over 100,300, 
which gives proof of the usefulness and popularity of 
the library service. Under the County of Chester 
Review Order, 1936, a population estimated at 15,000 
persons has been added to the Urban Distri@t of 
Altrincham, and this will doubtless have an important 
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Librarians use 
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119-126 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (twelve lines) 


effe&t upon the future development of the libraries. 
An anonymous donor has made a generous gift towards 
the cost of a new reference library and a new art gallery. 
Work has already been commenced on the new ref- 
erence library and plans are prepared for the art gallery. 
A catalogue of the “ Cheshire ’’ colle&tion is in prepara- 
tion. 


Bristou Public Libraries.—Reading in Bristol : 
Annual Report, 1935-1936. City Librarian, 
James Ross, F.L.A., F.R.S.L. Population 
(estimated), 412,500. Income from Rate, 
£28,129. Total stock, 290,319. Additions, 
22,571. Withdrawals, 14,865. Issues: 
Lending, 1,853,985; Reference, 83,832; 
Library of Commerce, 119,277; Schools, 
47,065; Blind, 451. Borrowers, 55,874; 
extra tickets, 15,175. Branches, 15. 

For the first time in the history of the Libraries 
the total circulation passed an agpregate of two millions. 
A definite advance in the use of every department was 
responsible for this happy ending to a year crammed 
with aétivity. Altogether the book issue reached over 
96,000 more than in the year before. Since the intro- 
duétion of open access in the Reference Library a steady 
growth in its use has been noticeable, and last year the 
number of books used there was increased by 13,000. 
Among the many special exhibitions arranged in the 
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Reference Library, mention must be made of the 
“ Wesley and Bristol,” and the fourth English Bible 
centenary, at which an important colleétion of books 
was on view including a manuscript Bible of the year 
1200, The revised rules governing membership of the 
Libraries, which includes the abolition of a guarantee- 
ship for all persons on the Eleétors’ Register, have 
assisted in attraéting over 2,000 new readers during the 
year. The issue of a third ticket for music is a privilege 
greatly approved by many readers. Work among 
children in the junior libraries and the school libraries 
showed many signs of progress, and it was particularly 
noticed that the Standard of reading continues to 
improve, books in all classes of non-fiction being in 
constant demand. 25,671 volumes were dealt with in 
the home bindery. Two ies of schoolboys were 
brought to the bindery for praétical instruction in 
binding and repairing. All the branch libraries report 
a year of good progress. A new addition to the system 
of branches was opened at Westbury-on-Trym in April 
last, and a site for a small library at Knowle has been 
secured. Two new Study and rest rooms for the use of 
the Staff have been opened at the Central Library. 


Dersy Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—65th Annual Report for the year 
ending March 31$t, 1936. Director and 
Curator, F. Williamson, F.R.Hist.S. Popula- 
tion (estimated), 140,800. Rate, 2.5d. 
Income from Rate, £6,410. Total stock, 
74,937. Additions, 8,177. Withdrawals, 
7,363. Issues: Lending, 447,595; Refer- 
ence, 24,564; Branches, 327,934. Borrowers, 
30,144. Branches, 2. 

In common with many other libraries throughout 
the country Derby has experienced a falling-off of 
fi€tion reading and a decline in the use of books by 
children. Gratification is expressed, however, that 
serious reading is slowly increasing and that the primary 
obje& of the library service is gradually being fulfilled. 
The Peartree Branch was the only library to return an 
increased total circulation in the year being reviewed. 
The accommodation there is very limited and on busy 
nights overcrowding is very marked. 298 books were 
lent and 61 borrowed through the East Midlands 
Regional Bureau. In the Library’s own bindery a total 
of 9,517 items were dealt with during the year. A 
considerable number of additions were made to the 
Museum, among them being a large colleétion of 
natural history specimens, the gift of Sir lan Walker, 
Bart. The Museum was visi by 96,048 le last 
year. Seven special exhibitions were held in the Art 
Gallery. 


MANSFIELD Public Libraries and Museum.—A 
Year’s Work, 1935-1936. Borough Librarian 
and Curator, Clifford Musgrave, F.L.A. 
Population (1931), 46,075. Income from 
Rate, £2,935. Stock: Lending, 20,757; 
Junior, 3,133; Reference, 2,837; Branch, 
1,621. Additions, 2,967. Withdrawals, 


2,266. Issues: Lending, 258,260; Junior, 
45.446; Branch, 14,483. Borrowers, 
14,787, extra tickets, 7,084. 1 Branch. 
Quite a number of librarians have adopted the 
“‘ home-made,” or typewritten Style of report, and this 
one from Mansfield is a good example, being clearly 
and tastefully produced. One of the most satisfa&ory 
results of the year’s work is an increase in the use of 
books other than fiétion, the number of these being 
greater than in any previous year. The classes of 
Philosophy, Sociology, Arts and Literature have jj 
been in greater demand. The total circulation, however, 
failed to reach that of the year before owing to a dropin 
the use of fi€tion and juvenile books generally, and the 
failure of the branch library to maintain its popularity, 
No doubt this latter is only a temporary loss, as now 
that the library has been entirely remodelled and 
extended, public interest is bound to be renewed. Mr, 
Clifford Musgrave was appointed Borough Librarian 
in June, 1935, in succession to Mr. H. G. Massey, who 
has been appointed to the Hove Library. The Museum 
was O€tober, 1935, and the exhibits Stored 
until the new building is ready for occupation. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bar.ow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
eam unique. Its purpose is not only to 
ting together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Arxins (E. A.) and Wacker (A. G.) Eleétic 
Arc and Oxy-Acetylene Welding. Ed. 3. 
1936. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 

First published in 1925 and last revised in 1934 
The present edition has been extended by an appendix 
of thirty-five pages of text and illustrations covering 
numerous points at which improvement of weldi 
technique has taken place. Several pages of additional 
examination questions have also been included. 


Barcer (George) Organic Chemistry for 
Medical Students. Ed. 2. 1936. Gurney 
and Jackson. tos. 

This book was originally intended to be a revision 
of Sir James Walker’s Organic Chemistry for Students 
Medicine but, with a few exceptions, the work is quite 
new and was first published in 1932. There are now 
several minor alterations and additions. A few new 
substances are mentioned and the seétion on vitamins and 
hormones has been re-written following the advances 
in these subjects. 
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Caven (R. M.) and Lanper (G. D.) Systematic 
Inorganic Chemistry. Ed.5. 1936. Blackie. 


The first edition of 1906 was last substantially re- 
vised in 1930. Much new matter has now been added 
and several of the earlier chapters recast. Subjeé& matter 
formerly placed in an Appendix has now been incor- 
porated into the text. 

Corr (E. A.) Filing Systems. Ed. 2. 1936. 
Pitman. 3s. 6d. 

Perhaps the greatest from the 1913 edition 
is the improved illustrations of modern sy$tems. There 
has been some rearrangement of the chapters and one 
has been deleted. The chapter on numera-alpha systems 
has been re-written and there is fresh material on visible 
Crew (Albert) The Condué of and Procedure 

at Public, Company and Local Government 

Meetings. Ed. 15. 1936. Jordan. 7s. 6d. 

First edition 1910 and last revised 1934. Some ten 
pages of new material has been interspersed throughout 
the text especially the sections dealing with preservation 
of order at public meetings and with the condu& of 
Local Government meetings. 

Davipce (H. T.) and Hurcuinson (R. W.) 
Technical Ele&ritity. Ed. 5. 1936. U.T.P. 
12s. 6d. 

A number of seétions have been modified and 
many more have been entirely re-written. A consider- 
able amount of new matter covering developments in 
ele&trical theory and praétice since last revision in 
1921. 

Dover (Victor) Students’ Analysis of Insurance 
Clauses. Ed. 5. 1936. Witherby. tos. 6d. 

Published in 1926 and last revised in 1930. The 
present revision extends considerably the author’s 
analysis of Lloyd’s Clauses. The text is now some 
eighty pages longer. 

EversHep (W. L.) Quantity Surveying for 
Builders. Ed. 4. 1936. Chapman and 
Hall. 10s. 6d. 

First published in 1923 and revised in 1928 and 
1932. The present edition has been brought up to date 
by revising and re-writing such parts as were affeéted 
by the 1935 revision of The Standard Method of Measure- 
ment. 


Foan (G. A., Ed.) The Art and Craft of Hair- 
dressing. Ed. 2. 1936. Pitman. 6os. 

The re-editing of the 1931 edition has been under- 
taken by J. Bari-Woollss, one of the original contri- 
butors, who says that the work was first completed 
during a period of revolutionary change in the art and 
craft of hairdressing and that the original editor con- 
templated an early revision. The changes most notice- 
able in this revision are those of Style yo methods of 
treatment, new types of machines, etc., are all dis- 
cussed. The book is some hundred pages longer. The 
illu&trations in the text have been increased by about 
sixty and full coloured plates are introduced for the first 
time, 
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PITMAN’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY 


By Judson Rae Butler, Boston University, and 
T lore F, Karwoski, Dartmouth College. A 
notable American contribution to this vital subject, 

yy a crystal clear introduction to psyche- 
fogy for all thinking men and women. Demy 8vo, 
450 pp. 10/6 net. 


THE AIR ANNUAL OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1937 


Founder and First Editor, Squadron-Leader C. G. 

Burge, O.B.E. The eighth year of publication of a 

unique volume of information relating to the 

rogress, development and activities of British 

yar Aviation. Crown 4to, 568 pp., illustrated. 
net. 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE, 
1931-1935 


A quinquennial review by various authors, issued 
under the authority of the Council of the British 
Association for the Ad of Sci , and 
presenting a panoramic picture of recent 
progress. Demy 8vo, 2/5 pp. 3/6 net. 


Full details post free. 
PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Cow ey (J. D.) The Use of Reference Material. 
An introduétory manual for librarianship 
Students and assistants. 158 pp. Cr. 8vo. 
1937. Grafton & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


Students in the new subje& in the L.A. Intermedi- 
ate Examination have had their needs well anticipated 
by McColvin’s Library Stock and Assistance to Readers, 
and now by this book from the same publishers. On a 
superficial view they both cover the same ground ; in 
their theories they are in complete harmony. A closer 
inspection shows, however, that the McColvin volume 
is a series of classified lessons, with exercises to be 
worked through in the library, but in this work the 
author speaks as a teacher to students who are not yet 
in libraries. His area is therefore more limited; he 
rightly insists that there are certain essential reference 
works which must be known at the outset to any who 
aspire to do reference work. He, therefore, works in 
turn through the diétionaries, encyclopaedias, biblio- 
graphies, year-books, directories, maps, atlases, and 


gazetteers, and serials, on which all average 
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work turns. A wise introduétory deals with 
the importance of “ drawing-out” the enquirer and 
shows what my own experience proves is a sound 
method of exploring for information. The work is 
written in a pleasant, sincere and entirely simple style 
in which much learning is borne lightly, and it is easy 
to digest; but the author warns the reader that he is 
expected to use his own mind and that he cannot escape 
careful scrutiny of the books described and other biblio- 
graphical tools. It is undeniable that “ if a student 
makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the material 
referred to here... he will have taken a long step 
towards becoming a successful reference assistant, and 
will have no difficulty in extending his knowledge to 
more specialized fields.” A further extraét may be the 
motto of all who hope to succeed: “A visitor to a ref- 
erence library must never be regarded as a nuisance, 
but as someone who provides an opportunity for good 
and useful work.” W.C.B.S. 


THe Lrprary Association YEAR Book, 
1937. Library Association. 2s. 6d. to 
members. 

The new edition of the Library Association Year 
Book is now ready and contains an enormous wealth 
of material of vital interest to every librarian. The 
calendar, the list of centenaries, etc., the syllabus, for 
the examinations, and the papers of the recent examina- 
tions, and the list of members are just a few of the 
many features. The work would, however, be much 
improved by the addition of an index or a more detailed 
list of contents, to facilitate speedy reference. 


Pustic Documents.—Papers Presented at 
the 1936 Conference of the American 
Library Association and edited by A. F. 
Kuhlman, Chairman, A.L.A. Committee on 
Public Documents. With an Index to the 
Series to date. Chicago, A.L.A. $3.25. 

The Fifth Series of Papers on the colleétion, cata- 
loguing and use of Official Documents, both State and 

Local, contains many items of considerable interest. 

Special attention may be drawn to the lists of British 

town documents. 


RANDALL (W. M.) and Goopricn (F. L. D.) 
Principles of College Library Admini- 
Stration. Chicago, A.L.A. $2.50. 

The question of libraries for schools and colleges 
is already receiving considerable attention in England. 
Those on whom the task of improving libraries in 
educational eStablishments of this country has fallen, 
or anyone else to whom the subje& is of interest will do 
well to Study this book. Although there is much that 
will be of little service to librarians in England such as 
the question of costs, legal Status, etc., there is also much 
that will prove of interest, particularly the discussion of 
the aims of such a library, and the method of book 
sele&tion. 


Raney (M. Llewellyn) Microphotography for 
Libraries. Papers presented at the Micro- 
photography Symposium at the 1936 Con- 


ference of the American Library Associa. 
tion. Chicago, A.L.A. $2.50. 

An extremely interesting symposium, on the 
application of the camera to the uses of libraries, 
Research work on this subje& is now reaching a defini. 
tive Stage, and the papers here collected give detailed 
and accurate accounts of the work that has been done 
in America. The papers are under three main headings; 
I., The Apparatus. II., Projeéts: what could be done 
in the way of producing catalogues by photography, 
and so on. Rnd Ill., Some Library Experiences, 
There is a fourth seétion on Standardization and 4 
summary and glossary of terms in use. 


GENERAL. 


THe Ark ANNUAL OF THE BririsH 
1937. Founder and First Editor, Squadron. 
Leader C. G. Burge. Eighth Year of Publi 
cation. Pitman. 21s. net. 

Eve & of civil and service aviation one 
the past in this important annual, 
large seétion is devoted to the manufacturers of sem. 
planes and aero-accessories of all sorts. The work is 
very fully illustrated and is in every way a beautiful 
produétion. 

Harrerstey (A. F.) More Annals of Natal. 
With Historical Introdu€tions and Notes. 
Illus. Warne. tos. 6d. net. 

Interesting chapters in the early history of Natal, 
Emigration in the “fifties, the early history of Pieter- 
maritzburg and Durban, are some of the subjeds in 
this fascinating seétion of colonial history. The photo- 
graphs of the scenes described throw vivid light on the 


Mason (Thomas H.) The Islands of Ireland. 
Illus. Batsford. 1os. 6d. net. 
About thirty years ago J. M. Synge went to live in 


the Aran Islands, and later wrote his classic book about 
them. Since then interest in the islands which surround 
the coast of Ireland, has been growing, culminating in 
the produétion of ‘ Men of Aran” and the issue of 
numerous books by the islanders themselves. This 
book is a stranger’s account of the islands, and all the 
amusing and interesting things he found on them. 


MrrcHe.t (Sir Peter Chalmers) My Fill of 
Days. Faber. 15s. net. 

pt bee any epee to read in this record of a busy 
man’s life that he could at one and the same time cary 
on the work of Secretary of the Zoological Society of 
London and that of regular leader writer on The Times. 
It is only fair to add that both jobs were successfully 
accomplished. It is however curious, to note that 
The Times does not —— in the very comprehensive 
index although The Times Literary Supplement dos. 
Sir Peter has produced a fascinating book and after 
moral support to the Government of Spain in its 
Struggle with the Fascists, native and imported. 
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SrepHEN (Adrian) The “ Dreadnought ” Hoax. 
Illus. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
The recent death of Horace Cole, the famous 
joker, has led to a revival of interest in the 
and the Visit of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to Cambri — Mr. Stephen took 
part in both these escapades, has retold them in an 
unpretentious manner, which leaves no doubt about 
its veracity. 
SwINNERTON (Frank) An Anthology of Modern 
Fi@ion. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s task has been by no means an 
easy one and his difficulty has been at least twofold, 
firstly to decide which authors he shall choose and 
secondly to choose extraéts from their works which 
shall be representative of their style and interesting as 
pieces of narrative. He has dischar, it well and 
though one might possibly quarrel with his choice of 
authors as being rather conservative, no one will deny 
that all the extracts, for better or for worse, are thor- 

ly representative of their authors. Bennett, Wells, 


foo > Charles M Kennedy, 
Aldous Hunley, Winifred Holtby are 
represented amongst o 


Tuomas (S. E.) Principles of Banking. Gregg. 
8s. 6d. net. 
This book is intended as an introduétion to the 
fession. Based on the for the examina- 
tions of the Institute of ets, the book Stresses 
the praétical and examination side of the subjeé. 
stihes hen drawn on a lar number of authorities 
besides incorporating ma’ from his well-known 
cat 


Tuomas (Sir W. Beach) Hunting England. 
Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bene the very high standard which has been set 

by writers on hunting, it is perhaps not so 

as he seem, that this book by Sir 

Thomas and his co-authors should 

so out to Se a little disappointing. However, there 

hotographs, and the really delightful 

poe ions nd old sporting prints, to counterbalance 

oe rather fragmentary text. 


Trtu1cu (Paul) The Interpretation of History. 
Part One Translated by N. A. Rasetzki. 
Parts Two, Three and Four Translated by 
Elsa L. Talmby. Scribners. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tillich left Germany under the Hitler regime to 
go to New York and in this psychological study he 
endeavoured to explain his basic ideas of Philosophy, 

Theology and Politics in their relation to History. The 

work has been divided into four parts, the first is auto- 

iving his own outlook on that which he 


igo th fot 


FICTION, 


BoyLe (Kay) The White Horses of Vienna. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

These short stories are both unusual and powerful. 
The author has a definite Style of her own and the 
subjeéts she chooses show her versatility. One of the 
most intriguing is, perhaps, the story of Carrie, the 
black nurse in White as Snow. But there are others as 
good and it is a matter of personal taste. 


Buck (Pearl) Fighting Angel. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Pearl Buck has written good story on 
missionaries in China, and in The Exile she drew % 
the life of her mother to Chinese 
American woman inese scenes. In this 
novel again her own ~y ely father, mother 
and children, but it is with her ther, in the person of 
Andrew, that she concerns herself the most. His is, 
indeed, the picture of a godly life in strange countries. 
Erskine (Laurie York) Renfrew in the 
Valley of Vanished Men. Illus. Appleton- 
Century Co. 7s. 6d. net. 
Renfrew, of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
has already appeared in several books of adventure, 
as well as on the wireless. This time he has to track a 


Methuen. 


out and, they reach 
the valley where they find an arm 
lice. pleasantly 


Essex (Richard) Marinova of the Secret 
Service. Jenkins, 7s. 6d. net. 


Fo.pes (Jolanda) The Street of the Fishing 
Cat. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. net. 
Under the shadow of Notre Dame is the quarter 
congregated days. There th 
gated since post-war 
colony Oras lived, loved and stru more or 
urious circumstances, — sheer 
‘orce of circumstance, sufferin their 
own countries and lookin 


daughters their son, and has surrounded them 
with a number of other characters. There is something 
so sympathetic in her style, so realistic in her insight, 
that it is not surprising that her novel should have been 
translated into many 


STEVENSON (Traill) Murder at the Bar. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


400,000 gallons of a famous blend of Scotch 
buted and the romantic setting ofthe H 


lands, together make this murder Story quite 


4 
us 
as 
Lessinger again, this time working out a problem — 
ultimately to the interest of the British Government. ee 
The usual wonderful secret document appears and ae 
disappears in the usual manner. ho 
_| they might return home. The author has chosen for a 
tibes as the “‘ boundary position ” in temperament, considerable prize in money, because it definitely 
social class, ee culture, Socialism and so forth, deserves both these rewards. 
and from there Pepe to the general discussion 
of such subjeés as Demonic, Kairos and Logos, the 
Problem of Power, Church and Culture. and the concep- f 
a 
as i 
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Wesrersy (Robert) Only Pain is Real. Barker. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This novel is described by the publishers as havi 
guts. It certainly has got them, and brutality 
savagery into the bargain. It is the story of a prize- 
fighter, Van Logan, and his rotten twin brother, who 
persigftently sponges on him. Throughout the book 
runs a streak of savage realism, in the descriptions of 
prize fights, which form the main part of the book. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BIRMINGHAM Information Service on Slavonic 
Countries, Monograph No. 1, Poland, December, 1936. 
—DECORATION, January, 1937.—FLOODLIGHT, 
A Guide to L.C.C. Classes——-THE LIBRARIAN, 
January, 1937.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Janu- 
, February, 1937—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION RECORD, January, 1937.—THE LIBRARY 
OURNAL, December 15th, 1936.—MERRY-GO- 
OUND, January, 1937——MORE BOOKS, The 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, January, Febru- 
ay 1937.—SCIENCE PROGRESS, January, 1937.— 
ILSON BULLETIN for Librarians, January, 1937. 


The Library Association 


Birmingham and District Branch 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Branch was held 
at Messrs. Kunzle’s Café, Union Street, 
Birmingham, on Thursday, January 7th, 1937. 
The Annual Report for the year 1936 was 
adopted, together with the Financial State- 
ment. The Officers and Committee for 1937 
were eleéted as follows :—Chairman, Mc. 
E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A.; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. L. Burton, A.L.A.; Hoa. 
Treasurer, Mr. G. Woledge, B.A.; Hon. 
Auditor, Mr. G. J. Dolman, F.L.A.; Com- 
mittee, Miss M. G. Baker, F.L.A. (Birming- 
ham), Miss M. E. Weston, A.L.A. (Birming- 
ham), Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, F.L.A. (Rugby), 
Mr. E. A. F. Keen, A.L.A. (Worcester), 
Mr. H. M. Cashmore, F.L.A. (Birmingham), 
Mr. V. H. Woods, A.L.A. (Birmingham), 
Mr. A. E. Turner, A.L.A. (Kidderminster), 
Dr. W. Bonser, B.A., F.L.A. (Birmingham 
University Library), Mr. H. Grindle, F.L.A. 
(Birmingham), Mr. |. Revie, F.L.A. (Birming- 
ham), Mr. A. D. Roberts, F.L.A. (Birming- 
ham), and Miss S. E. T. Thompson, F.L.A. 
(Birmingham). The following Past Chairmen 
are also members of Committee, ex officio : 
Councillor T. Duckworth, F.L.A. (Worcester), 
Mr. F. J. Patrick, F.L.A. (Birmingham) and 
Mr. H. Woodbine, A.L.A. (Birmingham). 
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North-Western Branch Meeting @ 


Preston 
Over 100 delegates attended the Annu 
Meeting of the North-Western Branch, he 
at the County Offices, Preston, on Wednesda 
January zoth, under the presidency of Mi 
J. W. Singlet, F.L.A. Following an inspe&tigl 
of the new wing of the County Officessg 
which is housed the County Library, a condi 
welcome was extended to the delegates 
Alderman Rogerson, Chairman of the Co 
Library Sub-Committee. The Hon. Sec 
of the Branch (Mr. H. Hamer) submitted i 
Annual Report, and Mr. Coupland (Hag 
Treasurer) presented the balance sheet. 

A friendly discussion, ‘‘ Town and County 
was opened by Mr. R. Irwin, M.A., F.LGAg 
County Librarian, Lancashire. He pleada™ 
for the greater co-operation of all branch 
of the service, emphasising that their aims wall 
the same. The speaker also dealt with the higl 
proportion of fiction issued in the Coumm™ 
service, and the heavy demands made upa™ 
the Regional systems. Mr. Irwin deplosal 
the generally held belief that the Library wa 
dominated by the County Education Comm 
mittees and their officers, averring that in mgm 
cases the Director of Education was 
rather than hindering. He said that a digi 
of less than 20,000 to 30,000 would be beta” 
served by the County than by other mesa 
and quoted the cost of 1s. per head expendi 
in the Counties compared with 1s. 4d. 73m 
Urban service, believing that very soon 7 
amounts would probably be similar. A liam 
discussion ensued. Members were afterwamll 
entertained to tea at the kind invitation of i 
County Library Sub-Committee. 


Correspondence 
Jan. 14, 15 


The Editor, THe Lisrary Worxp. 

Sir,—If there is in England a libra 

with soul so brave as to consider an exchalal 

Librarianship with an American Secon = 
School Librarian, please may | know about 
Yours, etc., 

Ex.iorr 

Mount Hermon School, ee 
Schauffler Memorial Library, 

Mount Hermon, Mass., U.S.A. 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 

the Artists of all Countries, and both past and present painters, sculptors, engravers, 
etchers, illustrators. 
Ip one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
pames of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 
Mallett’: is the first comprehensive index of artists and is particularly useful on con 
mames. The author has had the co-operation of museums and dealers in bringing 
the available facts. 
Malicit’s Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 
art galleries and coilectors. 
MALLETT’S means minotes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 
Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REvViseD AND ENLARGED Eprrion, 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Enirep BY 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 
Curer, Pertopicars Drvision, New Yore Pustic Laprary. 


This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection 
Of tities for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 
tities represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in land, 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. ~ net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fovrra Eprrion. 


with discussions of editions and their makers. It covers 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
Gescription of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 
listing of the tirles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 54 by 84. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the R. R. Bowher Co., New Yerk. 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E.CA 


: 
: 
A 
It 
pete! the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Auth are listed alphabetically within ¢ a oe 
field of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, etc. British. Russian, French and other Con- 
ee | tinental authors are included. Ali the books of each author are listed in chronological order es 
> i Gate cf publication. Publisher and price are given. Sees 
re 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 


| 


PORTWAY, BATH. 


BOOKBINDERS 
AND 


BOOKSELLERS 


Telegrams— Telephone— 
“DUROFLEX,” BATH. — 7355, WESTON, BATH: 


Printed Pau Lzp., § & 9 St. Mary's Row, Birmingham ¢ 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Ga Grarron & Co., reat Russell Street, Londoa, 
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